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accompanied him to the front in his carriage
with all the necessary surgical tools and appli-'
ances in case immediate action should become
imperative.

He  was  present  at  the  initial  skirmish  at
Saarbriicken   with   the   Prince   Imperial-who
received his baptism of fire-and it was noticed
that he had to be lifted on and off his horse.   This
petty affray was reported as a victory, and Paris
went delirious with joy, but the swift successes
and the steady advance of the German legions
turned jubilation into panic and sent the Em-
peror, bowed by despair and wracked with pain,
jolting in his carriage aimlessly away from the
roar of cannon.   Not that he displayed any lack
of courage  at  first, but,  disillusioned  by  the
shortage of materiel and the rawness and incom-
petent leadership of his troops, he was irresolute
and helpless.    One touching incident occurred
in the early days  of disaster.      Changarnier,
the   soldier  whom   Napoleon   had   exiled   at
the time of the coup d'etat and ignored in the
days of his glory, came to the Emperor in the
hour of defeat and magnanimously offered his
counsel   and   loyalty,   which   were   gratefully
accepted.

Telegrams from the Empress declared that both
Paris and the army had lost confidence in
Napoleon, and urged him to relinquish the